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Notes on Publications 


Myron P. Gilmore. The World of Humanism, 1453-1517. (The Rise 
of Modern Europe, ed. William L. Langer, Vol. II) New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1952. xv and 270 p. $3.75. 

Professor Gilmore has added a distinguished volume to a distinguished 
series. The requirements imposed by the latter, however, have created 
difficulties for him. As any historian knows, periodization is apt to be a 
very synthetic process. The dates 1453-1517 could act in some ways as a 
straitjacket. So much came to a climax just before—the long struggle of 
the French and English monarchies, the rise of Burgundy, the conquests 
of the Ottomans—and so many dramatic events were immediately to fol- 
low—the Lutheran, Calvinist, English and Catholic reformations, the 
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great age of Renaissance literature, the early phases of the scientific revo-- 
freon the Wars of Religion, and the dynastic struggles! Professor Gil- 
more is wistfully aware of these limitations as well as of how richly he is 
compensated by the inclusion of the exploits of Columbus and Da Gane 

Responding to this Toynbean challenge, he does not exploit th: at 
dramatic but makes us instead the beneficiaries of a method of historical] 
presentation that should become less rare. In place of exciting narrative? 
this book presents thoughtful analyses of institutions and forces, judici-/ 
ously blending older fender de information with the possible modifica-- 
tions that more recent historical research might necessitate. Always there? 
is awareness of how this world seemed to its contemporaries in contrast to) 
what hindsight tells us was of lasting significance; always there is a test- 
ing of accepted modern generalizations by the actual motives and con- 
ceptions of the men of that time. 

Two thirds of the volume are spent on economic, social, political and! 
religious institutions. The geographical discoveries and European expan- 
sion that made possible the commercial revolution are seen as due to the! 
combination of dynastic prince and merchant prince. ‘Medieval domin-- 
ium was becoming divided into sovereignty on the one hand and prop-- 
erty on the other.’ The European states system and mercantile capitalism ' 
both come into clearer focus during this time, though neither could bes 
said to have shaken off the older attitudes and practices. Rulers remained | 
dynastic and in motive and ceremonial feudal; there were capitalists butt 
not capitalism. The Church and the clergy were corrupt; ecclesiastical] 
abuses were commonplace, but probably not more so than at earlier times. , 
It is an error to consider them as the cause of the Reformation. What-- 
ever the Church’s view of its prerogatives, in practice it gave support to) 
the national consolidations of the dynasts. 

The remaining third of the book is concerned with thought, art and| 
science laying stress on the outlook and program of the Christian hum-- 
anists. The spatial proportions reveal that though this may have been the : 
world of humanism, it was not the humanists’ world. In Gilmore’s view ' 
it was their world because among would-be reformers of church and so-, 
ciety for this time they held the center of the stage. After Luther their | 
‘belief in the power of the human intellect to bring about institutional and | 
moral improvement’ faded. ; 

It is in this section that Professor Gilmore makes his greatest contribu-- 
tion, particularly in his brilliant final chapter. It is a pity that he could not: 
have devoted greater space to this theme, for as it is his illustrations are: 
confined to the archetypal, including only major figures. Perhaps this; 
restriction was inevitable, for the thesis which emerges from his lengthier - 
institutional analysis is of the decline of the respublica Christiana both in 
fact and in belief during this period. Although this process had begun | 
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earlier, it is perhaps true that the humanists more than other men were 
sensitive to it. The new individualistic forces and the formidable concen- 
trations of power in court and counting-house could not at first be fitted 
into the older notion of the Christian community. 

Earlier generations of humanists from Petrarch on had emphasized 
the spiritual isolation of the individual, a point which Gilmore neglects to 
develop. The pre-reformation generation in contrast looked around for 
all sorts of new principles of unity. Ficino found it in Neoplatonism, Pico 
in a coincidence of philosophic opposites and then in the mystical fanatic- 
ism of Savonarola, More and Erasmus in a restoration of peace, piety and 
classical learning. Even Machiavelli, as Gilmore rightly argues, sought a 
renewed community through manipulating the forces that seemed to dis- 
integrate it. “As the medieval world order was disappearing there was 
sought, with many false starts and changes of direction, a new kind of 
order, an order based on the reconciliation of opposites, on the creative 
energy of conflict accepted and harmonized.’ 

But, as Gilmore also admits, this was a defeated generation, and there 
was perhaps greater despondency and a closer tie to the rival mystical 
reform tendency than he is willing to underline. Furthermore,—and this, 
along with the ommission of any treatment of the outstanding musical 
achievements of this age, is the only serious reservation I have about this 
notable volume—if he had dealt with the scholastic thought of this epoch, 
particularly the nominalism from which Luther derived so much, he 
would have seen humanism in truer perspective. 

His comments on the fine arts are very suggestive and, as far as an- 

other historian can judge, sound. Although he attempts to deal with 
natural science and points to it, along with nationalism and capitalism as 
emergent forces of this period, he is only able to talk about Leonardo’s 
notebooks, which were unavailable until the nineteenth century. ‘The 
bibliography is extensive (47 pages) but by no means exhaustive, useful 
for the general student, rather than the specialist. 
SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE Charles Trinkaus 
J. H. Hexter. More’s Utopia: The Biography of an Idea (History of 
Ideas Series, No. 5) Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952. xi 
and 171 p. $3. 

Of the making of many books about Thomas More there seems to be 
no end, but Professor Hexter’s recent contribution to the understanding 
of that complex and controversial figure demonstrates the fact that 
there can never be too many books, so long as it is possible to bring new 
insight to bear on even the most familiar problem. Indeed, it is the very 
profusion of recent studies of More and his Utopia that makes Hexter’s 
work so valuable and lends it such an attractive air of freshness and 
originality. In the first place, he solves one of the troublesome problems 
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| 
concerning the structure of the Utopia by demonstrating, on ingenious | 
but entirely persuasive grounds, that it consists of two distinct parts, com- 
posed at different times and under different circumstances: the one a 
‘Discourse of Utopia’ written in 1515, when he was still an independent | 
humanist contemplating the evils of contemporary society, the other a 
‘Dialogue of Counsel’ written the following year, when. More was, 
weighing the advantages of intellectual freedom against the obligation to | 
furnish the king with sound counsel for the good of the commonwealth. - 
But the originality of Hexter’s study does not end with this novel inter- | 
pretation of the composition of the Utopia. It is still more evident in the | 
penetrating analysis of More’s ideas on the two important problems with | 
which he was concerned in the ‘Discourse’ and the ‘Dialogue’ respec~ | 
tively. A large part of the controversy and confusion that has char- | 
acterized much of the recent literature on More has resulted from his | 
being claimed as their own by Marxists or socialists on the one hand and 
on the other by neo-Thomists or nostalgic medievalists. Hexter does not] 
steer a discreet middle course between these two extremes, but rejects j} 
both with a cheerful curse on both their houses. With brisk common |} 
sense he takes More out of both the nineteenth and the thirteenth cen-°| 
turies and places him firmly in the sixteenth, identifying him with the | 
two groups to which he patently belonged: the Christian humanists and ] 
the realistic statesmen writers, like Fortescue and Commynes, who were } 
concerned with the practical problem of securing good government under 7 
an absolute monarchy. Hexter’s conclusion that ‘if his head belongs to)} 
them [the statesmen writers] his heart belongs to the Christian human--} 
ists’ leaves More still a sufficiently complex personality, but at least ail 
credible one. | 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY Wallace K. Ferguson | 


Margaret Atwood Judson. The Crisis of the Constitution. An essay ini 
constitutional and political thought in England 1603-1645. New Bruns--! 
wick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1949. 444 p. 
George L. Mosse. The Struggle for Sovereignty in England From the’ 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth to the Petition of Right. East Lansing: Mich-4 
igan State College Press, 1950. 191 p. | 

Both of these books deal with the constitutional problem which re-/} 
sulted from the success of ‘Tudor monarchs in organizing effective gov-- 
ernment in England on a national scale. Under their leadership the: 
medieval organization of society as a complex system of contractural! 
relationships, thought to be sustained by natural law, was transformed! 
into a unified, comprehensive, national state, sustained by reason express-- 
ing itself in law and custom. Continental rulers presently attained a sim-- 
ilar end by taking all power of state into their own hands. The Tudors: 
achieved their end not by abrogating traditional laws and institutions butt 
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by adapting them to their own purposes. In temper and conception they 
were hardly less arbitrary and absolute than other monarchs of the 
period. But they chose to exercise their authority through the ancient 
institution of parliament and within the forms of established law. Hence 
arose the great problem which they consistently evaded and which under 
their successors disrupted the state. According to Tudor practice the 
king ruled, but he chose to rule in parliament, and so long as all went 
well between him and his parliament, there was peace. But when con- 
flict arose, the problem, as Professor Judson, drawing upon Philip Hun- 
ton, states it, was to determine where final legal authority lay. Did it lie 
with the king, with the king and parliament together, or with parliament 
alone? For the settlement of that question under the constitution, the 
Tudor monarchy, for all its success in solidifying the national state, made 
no provision, their people were not ready with any single clear solution 
or even understanding, and the answer had to be worked out under their 
successors by the processes of political controversy and civil strife. Pro- 
fessor Judson gives an admirably clear and judicious account of this 
debate from the accession of James I to the overthrow of royal power by 
force in 1645. The story as she presents it is not one of simple conflict 
between the defenders of law and liberty and the advocates of arbitrary 
power. It is the story of men laboring to grasp, define, and deal with 
the issues of a genuine constitutional predicament, and all parties, royal- 
ists and parliamentarians alike, argue in terms of accepted notions of 
law and precedent. The outcome reached in 1645 was not decision as to 
where sovereignty should finally rest but such a clarification of the un- 
derlying constitutional question as made decision finally possible. ‘The 
analysis of that problem and the statement of the real issues involved 
were accomplished, Professor Judson argues, by Philip Hunton in his 
Treatise of Monarchie in 1643. If Stuart kings had been capable, she 
suggests, of such understanding of their predicament, there might have 
been no civil war, no Restoration, no Revolution of 1688. As it was the 
question was not settled until William came to the throne and Locke had 
taken up where Hunton left off. 

Professor Mosse traverses part of the same discussion as Professor 
Judson, beginning a little farther back and stopping at the Petition of 
Right. His treatment of the subject, is, however, less judicious, less com- 
prehensive, and less convincing. 
FOLGER SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY William Haller 
Boies Penrose. Travel and Discovery im the Renaissance 1420-1620. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1952. xvi and 369 p. $5. 

Mr. Penrose was asked by the Renaissance committee of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies to do a survey article on recent scho- 
larship dealing with travel and discovery in the great age. He undertook 
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instead a much larger work, a survey of the travel and discovery itself, 
which, strangely enough, had not been done as a whole. This survey is 
admirable. The author gives a brief report of almost every significant | 
voyage or journey of Europeans to the other continents, from the begin- | 
ning of the gradual Portuguese discovery of Africa to the achievements 
of Champlain and Tasman and Goes; he includes not only the discov~ | 
eries but also the extension of the footholds overseas to achieve permanent | 
European colonies. Mr. Penrose writes in a sharp and concise style, giving |} 
enlightening explanations of the aims of the voyages and incisive com~ | 
ments on their results. Concise chapters describe the important maps anc 
their development, the successive ship designs and improvements in navi- | 
gation, and (country by country) the literature of the discoveries. The } 
book has no footnotes, but the chapter bibliographies are carefully selected } 
to include the best editions of the sources and the best secondary works. 
The scholarship is up-to-date, the author’s constant recourse to primary 


materials is evident, and the book becomes at once an indispensable 
record. 
QUEENS COLLEGE. George B. Parks | 


Mediaeval Carols, edited by John Stevens. (Musica Britannica, Vol. | 
tv). London: Stainer and Bell Ltd., 1952. xxii and 145 p., 2 pl. 

After the thorough treatment of the carol literature by R. L. Greene } 
and Margit Sahlin, and of the music by Catherine K. Miller and Man- } 
fred Bukofzer, it is highly gratifying to have the whole extant carol 
repertoire of the fifteenth century presented in a critical edition by John 
Stevens as Volume rv of the beautifully produced series Musica Britan- 
nica. Here is a treasure of venerable material, some of it of peculiar 
charm, some rather run-of-the-mill, the whole story from the awkward | 
beginnings to the artificial products of a slowly decaying art: 119 pieces, 
with some related matter added in the appendix. 

It is a literature peculiar in many respects, not the least with regard 
to its stratification. The sources follow each other neatly, with hardly | 
any overlapping. Of the twenty-seven carols of the Oxford ms only six 
are duplicates of the repertoire of the older Trinity Roll, and only five 
occur in the somewhat younger Egerton ms. The youngest of the 
sources, written at the very end of the century, or probably at the be- | 
ginning of the sixteenth century, (Add. 5665, ms R) contains forty-four 
carols as a closed repertory from the West Country (around Exeter) 
from the second half or the last third of the century; not a single one of 
them is known from any other source. Only one carol occurs in as many 
as three different mss; in this case, it forms a stray number in an other- 
wise unrelated Ms. 

The rapid pace of musical history in the second quarter of the century 
is attested to by the temporal nearness to each other of the principal | 
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sources T’ (Trinity Roll), S (Oxford) and E (Egerton). It is hardly 
feasible to assign them to different decades, although their sequence is 
obvious. To illustrate this circumstance, it is sufficient to point out, with 
Bukofzer (Studies in Medieval and Renaissance Music, New York, 
1950, 164 ff), the characteristic distribution of different mensurations. 
Tempus perfectum cum prolatione majori occurs only twice (once in 
the earliest ms, Add. 5666, and once in S). Tempus imperfectum cum 
prolatione major, the preferred mensuration of the 1420-30’s, occurs 
twelve times in T, sixteen times in S, ten times in E, and is completely 
absent in R. Tempus perfectum, however, the characteristic mensura- 
_tion of the mid-century, is represented only once in T, eleven times in 
_S, twenty-two times in E, and in all pieces of R. The ‘modern’ tempus 
_imperfectum occurs only in one section of No. 86, from R. 

What does this distribution mean? Without doubt the two principal 
types, tempus imperfectum cum prolatione majori and tempus perfectum 
represent different styles of musical motion or metre. It has been cus- 
tomary to render them, in modern notation, as 6/8 and 3/4, respec- 
tively. The editor of the volume under discussion decided in favor of 
3/8 for the former division, While this procedure may have some ad- 
vantages, it seems to be solely a matter of taste whether 3/8 or 6/8 will 
fill the bill more adequately. At any rate, the uniform time signature 3 
throughout the volume is, of course, misleading. 

There is, however, more to this question than meets the naive eye. 
-Bukofzer found it advisable to point out the affinity of the two mensura- 
tions which becomes more obvious if the values of tempus unperfectum 
cum prolatione majori are augmented to the double, i.e., transcribed in 
6/4 (instead of 6/8). I agree with my distinguished friend and col- 
league that, e.g., Aemiola constructions in tempus imperfectum cum 
prolatione majori and tempus perfectum show the ratio 1:2, and that 
no smaller hemiola figure occurs in tempus perfectum. Yet the figure 


°° ] is rather common in tempus perfectum, while its equivalent 


| J. J J J does not occur in tempus iwmperfectum cum prolatione 
_majori. As a matter of fact, thirty-second notes are entirely absent from 
carols in tempus imperfectum cum prolatione majori, while they do 
occur, occasionally, in later examples of tempus perfectum. There is only 
one case of transliteration of a carol from the earlier tempus unperfectum 
cum prolatione majori to the more modern tempus perfectum, with the 
original note values doubled in the second source. This single occurrence 
seems to weigh more against than for the equation. 
While the affinity of the two mensurations shall not be entirely denied, 
it seems that tempus perfectum is a mensuration indicating a substantially 


eal 


slower tempo in which relatively and absolutely smaller note values be-_ 


come useful and meaningful. Tempus perfectum shows far greater 


density of texture, and a novel sophistication of rhythmic play, both at- | 
testing to a slower pace. Especially the later examples, from Ms R, | 


abound in certain rhythmic combinations, entirely unknown in tempus 


imperfectum cum prolatione majori, and rare even in early specimens of | 
tempus perfectum. Typical of these sophisticated rhythms is the telescop- | 


ing of 6/8 and 3/4 within a double measure, e.g. 


PI Tg ce ee 


etc. Such configurations do not occur in nine out of the eleven carols in } 
tempus perfectum of S, four out of the twenty-two of E, but they are | 


lacking in only three of the forty-four carols of R. 


To return for a moment to the question of transcribing tempus wn-~ |} 
perfectum cum prolatione majori, it does seem to make a difference | 


whether 6/4 (discredited, I think), 3/8 (as in the volume under dis- | 


cussion) or 6/8 (as by Bukofzer) is used. First of all, while the am- 


biguous and inexact text placement of the sources leaves many questions | 
quite open, it seems to me that 3/8 rendering obscures what may be } 
called a hidden hemiola that allows a little more interpretative freedom. | 


Thus the lower part of No. 12 shows 


aac 


° 
PRAY TO lege 


a | 4 
PRAY | FOR us, 


whereas the 6/8 transcription permits an adjustment that may be con- | 


sidered preferable: 
ay d J ip Ag J °o 
PRAY FOR US, | WE—- peay- to ITHEE 
Yet this is not the most important consideration. Let us take a look 
at a carol available in different transcriptions, No. 62 of the present vol- 


ume (in 3/8), page 161 in Bukofzer’s Studies (in 6/8). In the Stevens | 


version the metric structure is hidden by too small units of barring, and 


uniform, indiscriminate, and much too frequent ictus is suggested. In | 
Bukofzer’s version the larger unit (of the tempus) is applied mechan- | 
ically, resulting in misplacement of cadences and phrase repetitions. Such || 
mechanical application of 6/8 in tempus imperfectum cum prolatione \| 


majort takes into consideration the tempus. By the same token, tempus 
perfectum also sets forth claims for taking into account the larger units 


of mensuration, the modus minor. Yet, the music actually shows that: 


while the tempus in tempus imperfectum cum prolatione majori and the 


modus minor in tempus perfectum are manifest and even commanding, | 


they are far from being regular. The natural grouping may require 
three measures in one ‘Grosstakt’? between more conventional two-. 


measure groupings. Unfortunately there are no theoretical formulations: 
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of such procedures and consequently editorial interpretation has to come 
- into play. 

There are, nevertheless, some rather objective criteria—not yet sys- 
tematically investigated—and while this is not the proper place for 
elaborating on this problem, a few salient points shall be mentioned 
briefly. The overall length of the phrase, the cadences, certain recurring 
rhythmic groupings, melodic repetitions, and sequences, and certain con- 
stant rhythmic patterns give sufficient clues for the inner construction of 
phrases. Among these rhythmic patterns the hemiola is of special im- 
portance. Thus, wherever hemiola occurs, a 3 x 2 grouping is indicated, 
making a barline between the groups of three beats impossible, except 
by awkward syncopation. It has become customary, in editions of more 
recent vintage, not to cut across the hemiola with a barline within the 
_ part involved. Such barlines should, of course, be avoided entirely, i.e., 
in all parts. This produces double-measures: 6/8 in tempus imperfectum 
cum prolatione majori and 6/4 in tempus perfectum. Bukofzer followed 
precisely this procedure and extended it to the whole carol. 

The hemiola, on the other hand, does not necessarily mean such 
double-length measures. There are cases, rare as they may be, of inter- 
locking hemiolas resulting in groupings such as in Figure 1 below, while 
in other cases there is just one cadential 3/8 or 3/4 group after the 
hemiola indicating the Figure 2 grouping. By the same token, single 
3/8 or 3/4 units at cadences result from groupings such as shown in 
Figure 3 and may be best handled as such; otherwise 9/8 or 9/4 meas- 
ures become unavoidable. 


Bageets <30 2) <2 2 Big 2.00 wage 2 Bigg 22 83 
2 22 O49 SOyne3 Cee ap ae: 


To illustrate my point here is my version of the same carol (No. 62): 


In this transcription the cadences are placed where they naturally belong, 
the identical phrases receive identical barring, and the intricate hemola- 
construction comes clearly to the fore. The rhythmic-metric tension be- 
tween simultaneous parts is one of the most interesting stylistic features 
of fifteenth century music such as the carol. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY Otto Gombosi 
This review will be concluded in the next issue of RN. 


(1) Tempus perfectum means triple time; the qualification cum prolatione | 


majori means that each of the three beats is subdivided three times, usually trans- 
scribed as 9/8. 
(2) Tempus imperfectum means duple time; the qualification cum prolatione 


majori means that each of the two beats is subdivided three times, usually trans- — | 


cribed as 6/8. 


(3) An obvious notational device for expressing division into two-plus-two- 
plus-two beats in a general motion pattern of three-plus-three beats. 


Chateau du Louvre 


By Bates Lowry 


OR French Renaissance architecture no single building occupies a 

more important position than that of the Chateau du Louvre. This 
fact long has been recognized and the Louvre has become the example 
of French architecture of this period in all surveys of architecture. Little 
attention, however, has been paid to the role of the Louvre in the history 
of Renaissance architecture generally or to its place in the yet to be. 
written history of the palace type. However, before these latter objec- 
tives may be attained a clarification of the problems involved in the actual 
construction of the Louvre during its initial phases in the Renaissance is 
necessary. 

The present study advances the conclusion that it is no longer reason- 
able to deny that the actual enlargement of the Louvre had been begun 
by Henri II between 1551 and 1555 and that this increased size was to 
be gained by quadrupling the court of the old castle. While Henri II had 
begun the larger plan for the Louvre the idea of such a plan was not new 
but had been a subject of a competition between Serlio and Lescot during 
the reign of Francois I. The existence of a tradition to this effect was 
not unknown but only the relatively recent discovery of a Serlio Ms pro- 
vided proof for this belief. A study of the measurements of Serlio’s plan 
for a city palace and the findings of the excavations at the Louvre in 
1866, reveals a sufficient amount of coincidence to state conclusively that 
Serlio’s plan is related to a design for the Louvre. 


Only two official plans of the Louvre and Tuileries are known to 
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exist for the period anterior to the middle of the 17th century. Through 
a comparison of these plans and by relating them to the actual terrain 
several factors become apparent which substantially alter previous deci- 
sions concerning these plans. By this method one of the plans is seen to 
be a composite drawing of two individual designs. One of these isolated 
designs has a number of similarities with the plan by Serlio in regard to 
the amount of land covered and certain topographical barriers. This sug- 
gests that the plan represents a refinement of one submitted by Lescot in 
the original competition. 

These findings should make it possible to further define the impor- 
tance of the Louvre for 16th century architecture and in particular to 
examine the relevance of the two palace designs proposed in the compe- 
tition, their antecedents and their influence on later buildings. It is not 
without interest that the Serlio plan is found to be almost an exact copy 
of the designs for the city palaces in the Trattato of Francesco di Gior- 
gio; while the nearest plan for the suggested Lescot design is found in 
the Villa Giulia. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Conferences 


Reported in chronological order as follows: 

January 31, 1953. American Committee on Renaissance Studies 
April 17-18, 1953. Southeastern Renaissance Meeting 

April 24-25, 1953. New England Conference on Renaissance Studies 
April 24-25, 1953. South Central Renaissance Conference 

July 6-August 29, 1953. Brussels Art Seminar 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON RENAISSANCE STUDIES 


Columbia University, January 31. This new committee was organized 
at a meeting of seventeen representatives of learned societies and regional 
renaissance conferences and institutes. The new committee voted as its 
purpose ‘to foster renaissance studies by encouraging the work of in- 
dividual scholars, by facilitating exchange of information, and by suggest- 
ing or initiating cooperative scholarly projects.’ An executive committee 
of five was elected to study and propose action to the whole committee. 
Following are the names of the present members of the new committee 
(which is incomplete). Asterisks indicate those attending the meeting. 
Roland H. Bainton (Yale, Church History Society); *Josephine W. 
Bennett (Hunter, Modern Language Association, Renaissance group) ; 
*Albert H. Buford (Fordham, New York Club); *Curt F. Buhler 
(Morgan Library, Bibliographical Society); *Wallace K. Ferguson 
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(New York University, American Historical Association); *Otis H. — 


Green (Pennsylvania, the late ACLS committee); *William Haller 
(Folger Library and Washington Conference); Thomas P. Harrison 
(Texas, South Central Conference) ; *William A. Jackson (Harvard, 


New England Conference) ; *Paul Oskar Kristeller (Columbia, Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association) ; Millard Meiss (Columbia, College Art | 
Association) ; *Gerhart B. Ladner (Fordham, Catholic Historical Asso- | 
ciation); *George B. Parks (Queens, the late ACLS Committee) ; | 
*John H. Randall, Jr. (Columbia Renaissance Seminar); Gustave | 
Reese (New York University, American Musicological Society) ; *Mat- | 
thias A. Shaaber (Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Conference) ; *Hallett D. 
Smith (California Institute of Technology, Pacific Coast); *Frederick | 
W. Sternfeld (Dartmouth, Renaissance News); Bernard Weinberg | 
(Northwestern, Midwest Conference); *W. L. Wiley (North Caro- } 


lina, Southeastern Conference). In addition, Dragan Plamenac appeared } 


for Gustave Reese, and Howard M. Davis for Millard Meiss. The mem- 
bers of the executive committee are Professors Bennett, Ferguson, Kris- 


teller, Parks (chairman), and Randall. 


SOUTHEASTERN RENAISSANCE MEETING 


University of North Carolina, April 17-18. Inquiries may be addressed | 


to W. L. Wiley of the University’s French department. 


BrussELs ArT SEMINAR 


Royal Museum of Art and History. July 6-August 29. This summer 
(cf. RN II, 13) the Belgian American Educational Foundation once 


more announces advanced courses in the history of art: Jaques Lavalleye | 


(University of Louvain), Painting (particularly the Justus of Ghent 
problem); Paul Coremans (University of Ghent), Conservation and 
Restoration of Flemish Primitives; Léon Delaissé (Royal Library), 
Miniatures (particularly the ‘Hours of Milan’); Canon A. Thibaut de 
Maisiéres (Faculté Universitaire St. Louis, Brussels), Architecture. 


Library News 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY cerpted from the report follows. 
Houghton Library Thirty-one incunabula, of which twelve 
Acquisitions since our last account (RN are not recorded in the Census or are 
V, 23-24) are summarized in the Li- the only copies there listed: 

ee Be : 
brary’s printed Report... for the year ‘The editio princeps of Apuleius’ Meta- 
1951-52. A number of the items ex- morphoseos siue de asino aureo, 
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Rome, Sweynheim and Pannartz, 28 
February 1469. 

The first edition of Bartholomaeus 
Platina’s De honesta voluptate et vale- 
tudine, printed at Rome about 1474- 
75. This is not only the first cookery 
book to be printed but is a prime 
source of information regarding life 
at the Vatican court in the fifteenth 
century. 


A volume containing the first appear- 
ance of the original Greek texts of 
Cebes’ Tabula, Basilius Magnus’? De 
legendis antiquorum libris, Plutarch’s 
De Liberorum educatione, and Xeno- 
phon’s Hiero sive tyrannus. Printed at 
Florence by Laurentius de Alopa 
about 1496, this copy is from Prince 
Liechtenstein’s library. 

A broadside of Frederick III, Duke of 
Saxony, a proclamation concerning 
exchange of coinage, dated 28 
September 1490 and printed at Leip- 
zig in that year by Martin Lands- 
berg. 

An edition of the Somnia Danielis, 
Padua, Dominicus Siliprandus, c. 
1480. 

The first edition in Italian and the first 
vernacular translation of Saint Au- 
gustine’s Della cita di Dio printed 
at Florence before 1483 in Mis- 
comini’s delicate type. 

isidorus Hispalensis, De responsione 
mundi et de astrorum ordinatione, 
Ausburg, G. Zainer, 7 December 
1472, an illustrated epitome of this 
encyclopedist’s views of the universe. 

The edition of the Prognosticatio m 
Latino of Johannes Lichtenberger, 
printed not later than April 1488, 
has been attributed to presses in both 
Ulm and Heidelberg, but there is no 
dispute as to the iconographic im- 
portance of the cuts which illustrate 
this work, later edited by Martin 
Luther. 

The C. H. St. John Hornby copy of 
Leopoldus de Austria, Compilatio de 
astrorum scientia, Augsburg, E. Rat- 
dolt, 9 January 1489. 


The Wodhull copy of Sextus Aurelius 
Victor, De viris illustribus, Rome, S. 
Plannck, 26 January 1492. 

The first edition of Saint Ambrosius’s 
Hexameron, Augsburg, J. Schiissler, 
1472. 

The Klosterneuburg-Kreisler copy of 
Jodocus Pflantzmann’s German trans- 
lation of the twelfth century collec- 
tion of the imperial feudal laws com- 
piled by Obertus de Horto, entitled 
Keyserliche lehenrecht and printed at 
Augsburg by Lucas Zeissenmair in 
1494, apparently the only copy of 
this edition in America. The original 
printed wrappers are still preserved. 

Versehung von leib seele ehre und gut, 
Nuremberg, Peter Wagner, 1489, 
containing not only the famous 
initials designed by Michael Wolge- 
mut, but on the last page is printed a 
blank shield with riband letters ‘Das 
puch und der schilt ist . . . ,? which 
is one of the earliest bookplates ever 
printed. 

La maniére de enter et planter en Jar- 
dins, [Lyons, Jean Mareschal, c. 
1495], of which no other copy is 
known to the Gesamtkatalog. 

The French Lucan, Suetone et Salluste, 
Paris, Antoine Verard, 1500, the only 
copy recorded in this country. 

A report on the Library’s acquisition of 

the famous Hauslab-Liechtenstein Col- 

lection of Maps is now being prepared 
for this newsletter. 


New York PusBiic LIBRARY 


Reserve Division 

Continued from RN v, 97: 

Helius Eobanus. Idlwstrivm Ac Clarorum 
aliquot Virorum Memoria scripta 
Epicedia . . . [Norimberge, 1531] 

Joseph Ezobi. Rabi loseph Hyssopaevs 
Parpinianensis iudzorum poeta dul- 
cissimus ex hebraica lingua in latina 
traductus a loanne Reuchlin .. . 
[Tiibingen, 1512] 

Georg Fabricius. . . . Rerum Maisnica- 
rum Libri VII... Lipsie [1569] 


[aga 


John Fisher, Saint. Assertionis Luther- 
anae Confvtatio Ivxta Verum Ac 


Originalum archetypum .. . [Vene- 
tiis] 1526. 

Niccold Franco. Dialogi piacevoli... 
nouamente .. . stampati . . . Venetia, 
1542. 


Marco de la Frata et Mont’Albano. J1 
Nobile. Ragionamenti di nobilita 
Partitt In Cinqve Libri. . . Fiorenza, 
1548. 

Hieronymus Gebweiler. Epitome Regit 
Ac Vetustissimi ortus Sacrae Caesaree 
ac Catholice Maiestatis . . . [Hag- 
anoz, 1530] 

Aulus Gellius. . Noctes Redditae 
Nuper Omni Discussa Caligine Mi- 
cantissimae. [Florentiae, 1513]. 

Reinerus, Frisius Gemma... . De Prin- 
cipijs Astronomiae & Cosmographiae 
.. - Coloniae, 15.78. 


Fabianus de Giocchis. Tyractatus de 


emptione et venditione . . . Venetiis, 
Tsigs 

Glareanus [Henricus Levitus]. . : 
Liber de asse, & partibus ems... 


Basileez, 1550. 

Jan Hus. Epistole Quedam Piussime 
& eruditissime lIohannis Hus .. . 
Addita est D. Martini Lutheri Pra- 
fatio. Vitembergae, 1537. 

John Frederick, the Magnanimous, elec- 
tor of Saxony. Der Durchleiichtigst, 
vn Durchleiichtigen Hochgebornen 
Fiirsten Johans Friderichen, 
Hertzogen zu Sachssen . . . Unnd 
Herren Philipsen Landgrauen xii 
Hessen... Warhafftiger bericht und 
Summari aussfiirung, warumb jnen xii 
unschulden auffgelegt wirdet . . 
[n. p., 1546? ] 

Albert Krantz. . Wandalia oder: 
Beschreibung Wendischer Geschicht 
we Lubecky 16005 

Lettere Di Molte Valorose Donne . 
Vinegia, 1548. 

Niccolo Liburnio. Le Tre Fontane . . 
Sopra la Grammatica, Et Eloquenza 
Di Dante, Petrarcha, Et Boccaccio 
... [Vinegia, 1526] 

Niccolé Machiavelli. Il Principe .. . 


La Vita Di Castruccio Castracani da 

Lucca [etc.] [Vinegia? ] 1537. ) 
Niccolé Machiavelli. Libro De La Arte 

Della Guerra. [Vinegia, 1537] 

Ambrosius Aurelius Theodosius Macro- 
bius. Macrobii In Somnium Scipionis 
Ex Ciceronits 
Ervditissima Explanatio 
tiis, 1528] 2 

Georg Major. Vitae Patrum... Cum | 
Prefatione Martini Luthert. Witem- ; 
berge, 1544. | 

Aldo Pio Manuzio. Introductio vtilis. | 
sima, Hebraice discere cupientibus ... | 
Mattheo Adriano . interprete. \ 
[Auguste Vindelicorum, 1520] 

Anton Margaritha. Der ganz Jiidisch } 
Glaub. [Augsburg] 1530. 

Jodocus 4 Meggen. . . . Peregrinatic | 
Hierosolymitana. Dilinge, 1580. 

Pomponius Mela. . . . De Situ Orbis | 
Libri tres, cum annotationibus Petri | 
Ioannis Oliuary . . . Parisiis, 1536. | 

Joanantonius Modestus. . . . Oratio De |} 
Amicitia, [Viennae Austriae, 1510] ~ | 

Jacobus Niger. Kalendarium ... cum | 
uanae ludeorum expectationis refuta- | 
tione ... [ Vienna, 1528 | 

Giovanni Francesco Pico della Miran- 
dola. . . . Hymm heroict Tres ad \ 
Sactisstmam Trinitatem: ad Chris- | 
tum; & ad Virginem Mariam... 
[Mediolani, 1507] 

Franciscus Pisanus. . . . De Vuniuersae | 
Philosophiae ornamentis Oratio. | 
[Venetiis, 151-? | 

Antonio Possevino. 
Moscovia . 


... [Vene#] 


Commentarii Di 
. . Mantova, 1596. 


TOLEDO MusEUM OF ART 


An exhibit of Mediaeval and Renais- 
sance Music Manuscripts was held in 
January and February, and a catalogue ~ 
(xv and 40 p., 12 pl.) prepared for the | 
occasion. 

The following remarks are quoted from 
the cataloque: 

‘This is the first time that an important 
exhibition of music mss of the Mediae- 
val and Renaissance periods has been 
attempted. . . . The collecting of mss 
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for their illumination or calligraphy 
has been going on in this country since 
the 19th century. . . . The present state 
of achievement was magnificently il- 
lustrated in the exhibition, Illuminated 


Books of the Middle A ges and Renais- 


sance, held by the Walters Art Gallery, 
Baltimore, 1949 [cf. RN 11, 15]... 
Often overlooked is the fact that some 


_ of the finest illuminations were designed 


f 


to appear with music . . . Some of the 
famous examples in the present exhibit 
are familiar to scholars but some of 
them appear in public exhibition for the 
first time. For example the Vogiié copy 
of the works of Machaut, the only item 
sent from abroad . . . Most mss have 
been acquired for their illumination, 
and little has been done in documenting 
or even mentioning the music in them 


_,.. Although listings in the invaluable 
. Census 


. . . by Seymour de Ricci and 


W. J. Wilson, usually, but not always, 
include mention of the presence of 
music in a Ms, the unavoidable limi- 
tations of a work of this scope preclude 
any description of music .. 2 Among 
the items described and illustrated in 
the catalogue are the Vogiié copy of 
Machaut containing the famous Mass 
of which only this copy bears the full 
title La Messe de Notre Dame (cf. 
Musical Quarterly XXXVI, 1950, 204- 
224); the collection of motets and 
chansons, Italy, late 15th-16th century, 
Library of Congress, containing works 
by Isaac, Josquin, Busnois, and others 
(cf. J. Wolf, Handbuch der Notations- 
kunde, vol. 1, Leipzig, 1913, p. 394- 
397) 3 the Chansonnier de Laborde, 
Library of Congress (cf. Papers of the 
American Musicological Society, 1940, 
p- 56-79); the Capirola Lute Book, 
Newberry Library (cf. RN 1, 11-12). 


BIBLIOTHEQUE 


D’HUMANISME ET RENAISSANCE 


Revue fondee en 1933 


CHAQUE ANNEE UN VOL. IN-80, 400 PAGES, BROCHE 


$5.50 


epee Dex 
8, rue Verdaine, Geneva (Switzerland) 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE 
RIVAL TRADITIONS 


By Alfred Harbage 


This valuable study shows that two separate traditions existed in the 
Elizabethan theater—the popular play written for the public theaters and 
the “coterie? play written for the private theaters. Professor Harbage 
discusses the views and aims of both groups and reveals how the stand- 
ards of the public theater and the demands of its audience affected both 
Shakespeare’s life and his work. An original and important contribution 
to Shakespearean scholarship, Shakespeare and the Rival Traditions pro- 
vides new insight into both the Elizabethan Age and its foremost genius. 


“His book will leave its mark not only upon literary history 
but literary interpretation as well. No discussion of the sort of man 
Shakespeare was can afford to disregard it.” 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH, New York Herald Tribune 


$6.00 


HAMLET THROUGH 
THE AGES 


A PICTORIAL RECORD FROM 1709 


Compiled by Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson 
Edited with an introduction by Herbert Marshall 


This unique book contains 257 fully captioned illustrations which 
show how Hamlet has been produced for almost 250 years. Every im- 
portant production is recorded—Hamlet in Elizabethan style, Hamlet in 
modern dress, even Hamlet in ballet, opera, films and toy theaters. The 
pictures are arranged by scenes, with a complete synopsis and informa- 
tive notes preceding them, Anyone interested in Shakespeare will find this 
a must for his library. $7.00 


at your bookstore or write 


She Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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